THE ANTI-ALEXANDERS

the Angel emerges, in the severe and peremptory images
of the Elegien, as the absolute of vision and complete-
ness. Within the allegorical world of a modern paradise,
in which, innocently close to the animals, Rilke seeks his
way, there is no immediate contact with God, but the
Angel appears to the "seraphic" poet as does God to the
medieval saint. To approach this source of terrible
strength is a task almost too great for man; in chil-
dren, lovers, and heroes Rilke felt it present, and of
them the Elegien say much. But the cardinal theme of
the Elegien, especially of the superb fifth, is not super-
natural; it is the precariousness of human life. If, as
the cycle draws to a close, the sense of inadequacy
gives way to one of trust and strength, it is through
the poet's transmutation of what is merely seen or
"blindly" lived into a vision of experience, and the
acceptance of Death as the final transformer. Grief
for the dead was probably for Rilke the most moving
human experience (cf. the Requiem poems, 1909).
In the Elegien, therefore, death resolves the discrep-
ancies of man's life. In the subsequent Sonette an
Orpheus Rilke presents the complement of this vision:
here the poet's jubilant song serves to transform even
the mutability of life into the permanence of absolute
creation.

In George (1868-1933), the third of the great
modern German poets, the paradoxical tensions that
sustain the pattern of the past fifty years become most
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